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The future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator and the 
- ‘Tpterpreter. We shall never lack for the administrator, the third man needed 
os complete this trinity of social servants. And we have an ample supply of 
vestigators, but there is a shortage of readable and responsible interpreters, 
en who can effectively play mediator between specialist and layman. The prac- 
| j {tical value of every social invention or material discovery depends upon its being 
adequately interpreted to the masses. Science owes its effective ministry as 
much to the interpretative mind as to the creative mind. The knowledge of man- 
kind is advanced by the investigator, but the investigator is not always the best 
interpreter of his discoveries. Rarely, in fact, do the genius for exploration and 
the genius for exposition meet in the same mind. Many negro mammies of the 
South can make a strawberry shortcake that would tempt the appetite of the gods, 
but they might cut sorry figures as domestic science lecturers. The interpreter 
stands between the layman, whose knowledge of all things is indefinite, and the 
investigator whose knowledge of one thing is authoritative. The investigator 
advances knowledge. The interpreter advances progress. History affords abun- 
dant evidence that civilization has advanced in direct ratio to the efficiency with 
which the thought of the thinkers has been translated into the language of the 
workers. Democracy of politics depends upon democracy of thought. “When the 
interval between intellectual classes and the practical classes is too great,” says 
Buckle, “the former will possess no influence, the latter will reap no benefit.” 


GLENN FRANK. 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARY FINANCES 
PERTINENT DATA 
By Elizabeth Rockwell, Librarian, Goshen Public Library 


“The Public Library is the most demo- 
cratic of American educational institutions. 
It is free to every person. Color or race, 
nationality or creed make no difference. 
The Public Library provides information on 
all sides of every important question—as 
far as funds will allow.” 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York 
recently said—“Crime costs the nation 
$18,000,000,000. Cut crime 20%,” declared 
Senator Copeland, “and teachers can be 
paid decent salaries; 3,500,000 children can 
go back to school and 3,000,000 families can 
move out of depressing hovels, into sanitary, 
sun-lit homes.” His remedy for crime is— 
EDUCATION. 

The situation in which the world now 
finds itself, complicated, rapidly changing, 
insists that we recognize two facts pertinent 
here: that the knowledge and understand- 
ing required of our people are entirely be- 
yond the power of schools alone to give; 
and again, that a theory of conduct suited 
to today, may be obsolete tomorrow, so 
that we must be students all our lives and 
if we are not to be dangerously superficial 
must treat the Public Library as our Adult 
University and support it as such. 

Nationally the recorded use of public li- 
braries between 1931 and 1933 increased 
40%. Expenditures for libraries during that 
time sharply decreased. The Department 
of Education of the state of New York has 
set as the correct cost of operating a public 
library from 16 to 20c per volume circu- 
lated. This includes the expense of all de- 
partments, and the building up of a book 
collection for the future. 

WHAT AN IDEAL CONDITION THIS 
WOULD BE! In 1933 it cost the Goshen 
Public Library 3.5c to circulate each volume 
or about one-fifth of the minimum amount 
prescribed by the Department of Education 
of the state of New York to maintain libra- 


ries. Our library at the present time is the 
smallest taxing unit in the city of Goshen 
and the only unit which has not some means 
of support outside of the greatly reduced 
property tax. (However, we may receive 
a small part of the intangible tax, but to 
date we are unable to find out what this 


’ may amount to, only that it will be very 


small.) 


The state, county, city, school city and 
township have some other sources of reve~ 
nue aside from the property tax. They 
figure in the excise, gasoline, intangible, 
sales, inheritance, gross income or poll tax. 

Has it ever occurred to you that one must 
be a certain age to go to school; one must 
be ill to go to the hospital; one must steal, 
murder, kidnap or something worse to go 
to jail or prison, but anyone who has the 
desire to improve his mind has the privi- 
lege of the public library? 

According to A. L. A. standards the mini- 
mum amount of revenue to be collected for 
the adequate maintenance of a public library 
is $1.00 per capita. 

During the past year our library cost but 
64c per capita, which is much less than 
the cost of one new book of fiction. It 
gave to every man, woman and child in the 
city and township, access to more than 
23,000 books, with trained assistants to help 
them in obtaining information, attractive 
reading rooms, newspapers, magazines and 
reference books. 

For this small sum, 64c per capita, each 
man, woman and child carried home 18 
books, and 33,600 persons took advantage 
of the reading rooms. Of the total number 
of books circulated, 212,400 volumes, 58% 
of them or 112,814 books were read by men 
and women, and 47% or 99,586 were read 
by children. (A. L. A. standard requires 9 
books per capita.) Sixty per cent of the 
number of books read were fiction, while 
40% were books of non-fiction; 62 out of 
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each 100 residents had library cards; 2,400 
books and 690 magazines were placed on 
reserve for English students and literary 
clubs; 1,075 persons were given individual 
attention in reference work; more than 200 
requests for books were sent to the State 
library and a few to the Library of Con- 
gress, for books which our library could 
not supply; 4,595 carefully selected books 
were sent in 86 separate collections to 10 
separate institutions; 35 school rooms were 
served and one permanent station. Almost 
9,000 books were repaired at the library for 
the small sum of 2%c per volume. The 
librarian and her three assistants, one only 
on part time, were each responsible for 
58,100 circulated volumes, against the 20,000 
volumes recommended by A. L. A. stand- 
ards, as the share of each employee. All 
of these and other duties too numerous to 
mention were carried on by a decreased 
staff and on a 28% decrease in expenditures. 
Compare this small cost of 64c per capita 
with what the individual might have spent 
for clubs, moving pictures, entertainment 
of all types, cigarettes, to say nothing of 
cosmetics and permanents. 

In as much as the public asks questions 
about the library are there not pertinent 
ones which the library can ask of the com- 
munity? Such as: 

“If the idle find solace in books, is it 
wise to curtail library service to them 
now?” 

“Might curtailment lead to increased rest- 
lessness ?” 

“Is it not true that good citizenship is 
augmented by libraries ?” 

“In running a city one must run it for the 
benefit of all the people. The charts of 
the library show that it is serving the ma- 
jority of the people and serving them more 
and more, each year. The children have 
been taught both in the school and in the 
library how to use it. If the library was 
valuable in 1904, figures show it to be ten 
times more valuable now, and who can say 
how much more valuable it will be in years 
to come?” 

Now for the second time our library levy 


has been reduced to 4c on the $100.00 prop- 
erty valuation, or 4/10 mills out of each tax 
dollar. This of course was done by the 
Tax Adjustment Board, who has practically 
the last say regarding the tax rate, although 
I believe the law at present gives the library 
trustees the right to appeal the rate set by 
the Tax Adjustment Board, in case they are 
not satisfied with it. This year, 1934, our 
per capita cost will be but 45c, not even 
half the amount required by minimum 
A. L. A. standards, and it remains to be seen 
how much can be accomplished on this small 
sum, 

Glenn Frank in a recent address said: 
“It is not the social, scientific and educa- 
tional services of the nation that create the 
real tax burden that bends the American 
back; and yet throughout the nation we are 
trying to balance budgets by cutting the 
heart out of the only things that make gov- 
ernment a creative social agency in this 
complicated world. We slash scientific bu- 
reaus. We squeeze education. We fire vis- 
iting nurses. We starve libraries. We 
drastically reduce hospital staffs. And we 
call this economy, and actually think we are 
intelligent in calling it that.” 

No longer may the public library be 
classed as a luxury for the benefit of privi- 
leged communities. The broadening of the 
problems of modern existence has developed 
a domain for information and enlightenment 
which has made the public library an in- 
dispensable institution. Vastly more than a 
collection of books, the library is a vital 
force from which emanates an influence for 
the uplift and progress of civilization. 

I would like to call attention to a little 
book entitled—Our starving libraries. It is 
a splendid little volume and should find its 
way to all library shelves. The author is 
R. L. Duffus and he pays very high tribute 
to libraries and librarians: 

“Improved library service would have 
been one of the best depression investments. 
The banks of the world are gorged with 
capital that seeks a safe investment. The 
depression has at least proved that there is 
no safer investment, none more remunera- 
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tive and few more unmistakably conducive 
to the common weal than the provision and 
maintenance of public libraries.” 

“The librarians have fought a good fight 
even when the service of supplies failed 
them and the ammunition trains failed to 
come up. Their cultural assets were not 
found frozen and they did not liquidate 
their ideals for what the market would 
bring. It was not necessary for anyone to 
write a code of fair practice for them, they 
had one already, and as a group and a pro- 
fession they have lived up to it.” 


A series of graphs, some in black and 
white and some in color, were prepared by 
Miss Rockwell giving pertinent library data 
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over a number of years. Various periods 
were compared, through the past four years, 
1929-1933, and even back as far as twenty 
years, in order to make desirable com- 
parisons. 

The graphs compared population, regis- 
tered borrowers, book circulation, circulation 
per capita, cost per volume of circulation 
and cost per capita, librarians’ salaries, to- 
tal expenditures, etc. The gain of non-~ 
fiction over fiction was most unusual during 
the census period, 1920-1930, also from 
1980-1983, showing gains from 10% to 27%. 

A graph showing the expenditure of the 
TAX DOLLAR, by the various taxing units, 
proved most effective. 





1934 DISTRICT MEETINGS 


DUGGER, APRIL 24, 1934 


The district library meeting held at 
Dugger was attended by forty-seven librari- 
ans, trustees, and friends, representing 
eleven towns. Mrs. Esta McLin, librarian 
of the Dugger library, was chairman of the 
meeting. Dr. E. M. Deputy, president of 
the board, told how the Dugger library 
was started and introduced Mrs. Augusta 
Feldman, dean of the library movement 
in Dugger, who welcomed the visiting li- 
brarians and trustees to Dugger. This was 
followed by roll call, each visitor respond- 
ing with the title of a new book enjoyed. 


The morning was spent in a Round Table 


discussion of legislation needed. In this 
discussion Mr. Bailey of the State library 
said, “that the corner had been turned, that 
a revolution was on, that we had slid down 
the hill, and that it was up to us to climb 
back again.” He said, “that State library 
representatives could not demand legislation 
to help the libraries, but that librarians 
and library trustees should demand of their 
represenatives aid in making laws favorable 
to libraries.” 

Dr. Deputy of Dugger, gave a very force- 
ful talk; he said, “if the librarians don’t 


fight for themselves no one else will. The 
library board members and librarians should 
demand, before election, support of their 
represenatives, that library legislation be 
made mandatory and not optional.” It was 
also brought out in this discussion that it 
was up to the board members to fight for 
library rights and not the librarians. 

The benefits of citizens councils were pre- 
sented by Miss Warren. 

At noon Mrs. Augusta Feldman very 
graciously opened her home for the serving 
of luncheon. The Sweeney brothers enter- 
tained with musical selections during the 
lunch hour. 

At one thirty the paper on music in the 
library, published in the last OCCURRENT, 
was given by Mrs. Luna Wilder of Brazil. 
Mrs. Dean Merrill, trustee of the Odon 
library, gave her ideas of the public library 
from the trustee’s standpoint. She said, 
“that the heaviest borrowers were not the 
best readers and that it was the duty of 
the librarian to lead up to better books. 
The books should be selected from reliable 
sources; the public should be pleased as 
trustees are only entrusted with their 
money to spend. That those who have the 
power to select the trustees should see that 
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only those who have a general knowledge 
of books and an interest in the library 
should be chosen.” 

County library experiences were discussed 
by Miss Bess Lanham of Newport in a very 
interesting way. She stressed the fact that 
the branch librarians must co-operate, that 
the rules must be rigid, that the library is 
a democratic institution, that the librari- 
ans must forget petty grievances and never 
be or act snobbish. 

Short talks were given by Mr. Collins, 
trustee of Dugger, and Miss Bertha Ashby, 
president of the I. L. A. 

Mr. Bailey concluded the program with 
a discussion of the immediate goals for the 
library. 

LaurRA Routt, Secretary. 


NEWBURGH,. APRIL 26, 1934 


The district library meeting held in New- 
burgh, April 26, was attended by fifty li- 
brarians ard library trustees. The morn- 
ing session was held in the library with 
Mrs. Anna Allen, librarian, as chairman. 


The meeting was opened with greetings 
from Lyle Summers, president of the New- 
burgh library board. He made one feel 
quite welcome in the true spirit of southern 
Indiana hospitality. 


Roll call was: “The last novel I read.” 
Very interesting were the varied books 
given. Miss Ruth Bean, of the Evansville 
public library, presided over the Round 
Table discussion: “The public demands, the 
taxpayer holds back, what is the librarian 
doing?” This was divided into four specific 
subjects. 

a) “Establishing a rental collection?” 
This subject was splendidly given by Miss 
Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville public 
library. A rental collection in a library 
serves two purposes: (1) it supplies the 
most urgent demand for new books while 
they are new without diverting money from 
other needs of the library, and (2) it sup- 
plements the funds available for book pur- 
chases and eventually enables the library 
to add to its regular collection many books 
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which it could not otherwise afford to buy 
The number of books for the original collec- 
tion need not be large but orders for addi- 
tions should be placed frequently that the 
collection may be kept up-to-date and books 
be ready for circulation on day of publica- 
tion or as close to it as possible. The best 
policy is to keep books in the rental collec- 
tion until the list price is paid. To insure 
the success of the collection, libraries 
generally have found that it is not expedient 
to charge less than 2c a day and usually 
3c a day enables the library to have a larger 
and more active collection. Miss McCul- 
lough gave an interesting illustration of the 
returns from several novels in their rental 
collection, titles which were in steady de- 
mand and the assurance that the collection 
as a whole pays for itself. Keep the routine 
work of the rental collcztion as simple as 
possible. 


b) “Supplementing her book stock with 
magazines, newspapers, and inexpensive and 
free material?” This subject was discussed 
by Mrs. Minnie Boren of the Owensville 
public library. Mrs. Boren first paid high 
tribute to our State library. The splendid 
cooperation we receive from them is of 
the highest type and graciously given. She 
stressed the circulation of magazines and 
how to bind them to keep them in active 
use. Any gifts of books, magazines, etc., 
should always be appreciated. Much atten- 
tion should be given to the clipping of news- 
paper articles of interest, and placing them 
in the files or in scrap books. Be on the 
lookout for free material mentioned in 
various publications and make application 
for such material. Make an effort to 
interest club members in filing in the library 
manuscripts that would be of interest to the 
community. 


c) “Holding fast to essentials?” This 
was most graciously given by Mrs. Sarah 
L. Denton, Willard library, Evansville. All 
people would not consider the same ideas 
as essentials in library work. This, she 
illustratel by asking various professional 
people witat they considered essentials. 
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First, a doctor—a consideration of people. 
A patron—to provide reading material for 
children; for those who have no opportunity. 
A lawyer—to provide books for those peo- 
ple we find on the streets with nothing to 
do, books they can understand and find of 
use. A teacher—a children’s collection of 
the really good books. A doctor—to pro- 
vide cultural reading, that is, just a little 
above the average type of reading matter 
for all classes of people. A _ librarian— 
Service. Also, to provide a collection of 
classics and introduce people to them. These 
are the essentials taken from one side of 
the library desk. The other side is as the 
librarian sees it: a knowledge of people; 
their needs; and understanding of them. 
One must be sympathetic with all their 
needs. In other words be able to give, “the 
right book, to the right person, at the right 
time.” 

d) “Informing the taxpayer as to ade- 
quate tax rate?” This was well discussed 
by Miss Lola E. Nolte, Mt. Vernon public 
library. The librarian knows she must be 
up to the minute in thought, word, and deed 


to the taxpayer who is the life of the library 
both in patronage and support. She knows, 
too, of the confidence and support she must 


receive from her own library trustees. The 
chief advantage of the budget is publicity, 
in that it acts as a mirror in which expendi- 
tures are made visible to the public. The 
rate for taxation—follow the A.L.A. stand- 
ards; the basis is $1.00 per capita with 
55% for salaries, 25% for books, etc. 
Effective administration lies at the base of 
all tax problems and the library is one of 
the tax supported institutions that con- 
scientiously does just this. Its main thought 
is service. Having a satisfied patron is 
the very best publicity but there must be 
the right amount of money to work with. 
An intelligent librarian with the coopera- 
tion of the library trustees must prove to 
the taxpayer that the library is run on 
a business basis and that he is getting the 
worth of a dollar for a dollar. 

Miss Grace Walker, Evansville public li- 
brary, led an half hour discussion on cata- 
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loging problems. The cataloger must have 
a carefully worked out plan. She discussed 
symbols, especially, those used for music 
and maps. She stressed analytics and how 
to judge the making of analytics and dis- 
cussed: references on subjects, demand, 
length of chapter, type of book, number of 
indexes. She spoke of the short and long 
form of cards. Miss Walker had on display 
a neat set of cards showing the various 
steps in cataloging. 

The morning session adjourned, all going 
to the Presbyterian church, where luncheon 
was served. The afternoon session was held 
in the large auditorium of the church. De- 
lightful musical selections were presented 
by Miss Grace Janette Cook of Newburgh. 

Mrs. Bertha W. Polk, of Fort Branch, the 
first afternoon speaker, read a paper on 
“What’s a trustee good for?” A trustee 
should possess administrative and business 
ability, good judgment, broad-mindedness, 
a sense of responsibility and a vision of the 
future possibilities of the library. He should 
also have a deep sense of his responsibility 
to the taxpayers for the efficiency of the 
library. His position is one of public trust 
where politics cannot be introduced. Co- 
ordination is the keynote. Punctuality is 
very important. The real value of a trus- 
tee lies in his faith in what education and 
enlightment can do to make his community 
better. 

Miss Hazel Burk, Evansville public li- 
brary, discussed, “What’s a librarian good 
for?” Her answer to the query is, that the 
librarian is good for influencing people to 
read and use good books. But that is not 
all. The librarian must be acquainted and 
liked by the public. She must be friendly 
and be interested in people. She must wear 
her smile at all times and be gracious. 
Miss Burk cited two evils to avoid: social 
snobbishness and intellectual snobbishness. 
Librarians are educated, yes, but not to 
be snobs. We must have an understanding 
of good books. For the people that do not 
have a background of good reading, we 
must help them find books and do it gladly. 
The librarian must be open minded and 
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sympathetic. She must respond to advances 
made to her by the community through 
talks, club work, etc. The demands upon 
the librarian of this sort make friends for 
her and a friend for the library also. Then 
she has her work to do; the technical work. 
But there is a warning to this—not to be- 
come swamped by details. A _librarian’s 
work requires skill. Every gracious act 
done by the librarian will come home to her 
a thousandfold. 

“Changing demands in non-fiction,” by 
Mrs. Nora Fretageot, New Harmony public 
library, was read by Miss Louise Husband 
of New Harmony. Change is a self evident 
fact and one not to be ignored. The libra- 
rian selects for her patrons the books which 
her funds permit answering as best she may 
the cry for something new. The rules of 
selection are not rigid but are many, and 
various are the reasons that influence her 
judgment. Results show a demand for 


books on many subjects uncalled for and 
unread befo-e. This is due to the alertness 
of the people of our present day and to 
the enforced idleness of many. The de- 


mands are for books on international topics, 
inventions, education, poetry, etc.,—books of 
actual accomplishments. Statistics show a 
lessening per cent in demand for fiction; 
and how pleasing it is to note this ever 
increasing demand for non-friction. The 
progress of the world shows that our people 
are demanding the more serious type of 
books. 

A report was given from the various 
libraries on what has been accomplished 
through the CWA program and Mr. Bailey 
closed with a discussion of a plan for the 
future. 

The meeting was brought to a close with 
a pleasant social hour for the librarians, 
trustees, and friends. A _ collation was 
served by the trustees of the Newburgh 
library. 

MARGARET FORTHOFFER, Secretary. 


MARTINSVILLE, MAY 1, 1934 


Nearly seventy librarians and trustees 
met at the Martinsville library for the 
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spring meeting. Miss Erma Cox, librarian, 
was chairman. Mrs. E. I. Poston, a member 
of the library board and second vice-presi- 
dent of the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, welcomed the guests. She also told of 
the work the club women in Indiana are 
doing in the interests of libraries and offered 
to conduct institutes throughout the State 
with the club women. This plan was ap- 
proved, and it is expected that through the 
club women the public may be made to 
realize the plight of the libraries and help 
form public opinion so that more financial 
aid may be obtained. 

Miss Warren was chairman of the Round 
Table. There was an open discussion of 
financial difficulties, new ideas “depression 
born”, extension, and many other problems. 

At noon the meeting adjourned to the 
Homestead, an old colonial home, where 
luncheon was served and the afternoon 
session held. 


Roll call was answered by a brief review 
of some recent book enjoyed. An interest- 
ing account of “An afternoon in the art 
room” was given by Miss Elizabeth Ohr, 
of Indianapolis Central library. She dis- 
played and talked about a number of recent 
books on gardens, flowers, songs, interior 
decoration, and similar subjects. 


Mrs. Clara Reitzel, trustee of the Stiles- 
ville public library, told of their plan for 
buying books for their small library. They 
group their readers into three classes: 
school teachers who want to keep abreast 
of the best new books; the average reader 
who wants a book along some line in which 
he is especially interested; and, those who 
want a book to while away the time. Each 
library board must study their own com- 
munity and buy books best suited to the 
needs of their own readers. 


Miss Ethel Cleland, librarian of the Busi- 
ness branch of the Indianapolis public li- 
brary, distributed a list of twenty-five 
standard best books and made a most prac- 
tical talk on books for the business man. 
Each book mentioned dealt with a single 
field of modern business enterprise. 
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Mr. Bailey prefaced his remarks on the 
present situation of libraries by the ques- 
tion “What would you like your library to 
be in 1954?” He discussed the problems 
facing our Indiana libraries and spoke of 
plans for immediate action and for future 
development. He deplored the fact that 
when libraries are serving more readers 
than ever before, library staffs have to be 
reduced in number, salaries cut, and hours 
shortened for lack of better financial sup- 
port. 

Miss Zella Spence, of the Indianapolis 
public library children’s department, closed 
the meeting with a lively discussion of a 
number of the newer children’s books. 


LENNA H. SAGE, Secretary. 


CORYDON, MAY 3, 1934 


On May the 8rd, a perfect spring day, the 
district library meeting was held in the old 
historic town of Corydon, and was attended 
by twenty-five librarians and trustees. 

When we arrived at the library we were 
cordially greeted by the librarian, Mrs. 
Georgia Fisher, and the members of the 
library board. 

The morning session was held in the 
library, Miss Warren presiding. The re- 
sponse to roll call, “A recent book I en- 
joyed,” seemed to be just the thing to make 
everyone feel at home and to be ready to 
enter into the depressing Round Table dis- 
cussions on Legislation needed and Finan- 
cial difficulties, which every librarian pres- 
ent knew to their sorrow. 

It was fully agreed, if libraries were ever 
to accomplish anything in library legisla- 
tion, they must have some one ever alert 
to library needs and willing, if necessary, 
to fight for them. A very practical sug- 
gestion was made that the Indiana Library 
Association have a paid lobbyist as many 
other institutions do. The discussion could 
have been endless, because of its vital im- 
portance, but 12 o’clock came and we ad- 
journed to go to the Methodist church where 
a delicious lunch was served by the ladies 
of the church. 
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Before the afternoon session we were 
given a real treat, visiting some of the 
places that are outstanding in Indiana 
history. . 

First, we were taken to a quaint one story 
brick building, now used as a residence, but 
which were once the offices of the auditor 
and treasurer of the State and what made 
it more interesting was the charming hos- 
tess, Miss Elizabeth Brewster who told us 
about the men who presided in these offices 
and helped to make the history of our State 
so many years ago. 

Next, we were taken to the home of Mrs. 
Griffin and her daughters where we were 
privileged to see a beautiful old time home 
with its priceless antique treasures and 
meet the gracious old time gentlewoman in 
her own environment. 

The Constitutional Elm was next and we 
could not help a thrill when we looked at 
what was left of the once beautiful and 
historic tree. The D. A. R. home was very 
interesting and very much enjoyed. 

Last, but not least, the old State Capitol 
and its custodian. I think we all felt as 
Gov. Ralston once said, “we were standing 
on sacred ground, at the birthplace of the 
great commonwealth of Indiana.” 

The afternoon session was held in the 
Community Center Hall, in the new court 
house. The opening address was made by 
Harry Kepner, a member of the Corydon 
library board. An original poem, “The old 
Red Mill,” read by Mr. Kepner, was very 
much enjoyed. Mrs. Hurley Conrad added 
to our enjoyment by rendering two vocal 
selections. Mrs. Nettie McConnell of Rising 
Sun gave a clever and practical paper on 
Libraries—then and now, bringing out by 
comparison the situation very clearly. As 
Miss Beryl Dannetelle, told us in her paper. 
“Looking over new books,” of the wonderful 
new books Seymour library had we forgot 
to be green with envy in our keen enjoyment 
of Miss Dannetelle’s paper. 

Miss Evelyn Craig of Vevay showed us 
very clearly what libraries meant to clubs 
and what a help and benefit they were to 
each other when working in co-operation. 
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Mr. Bailey closed the session with a talk 
on “A look ahead.” With Mr. Bailey’s keen 
insight and his knowledge of the library 
situation his talk was a thought provoking 
message to the librarians of Indiana and 
while he assured us that it was not quite 
as drastic as Papp’s “Creation’s Doom,” it 
was well to look ahead. 


FLORENCE A. Woop, New Albany. 


GREENFIELD, MAY 8, 1934 


In spite of the fact that the District 
Library Meeting was also primary election 
day in Indiana, librarians and board mem- 
bers attended to both political and pro- 
fessional duties. Representatives from four- 
teen libraries were guests of the Greenfield 
library staff and its trustees. The meeting 
was held in the newly decorated assembly 
room of the public library, a display of 
the art work of Miss Curry, local teacher 
and artist, adding to the enjoyment. Miss 
Baldwin, as chairman, greeted the visitors 
and introduced Mrs. Lucian Curry, a trus- 
tee, who gave a brief welcoming address. 

Roll call, responded to by “A new book I 
enjoyed,” revealed that thirty-two libra- 
rians and ten trustees were present at the 
morning session. Interested friends brought 
the attendance figures to more than fifty. 

Louis J. Bailey, director of the State 
library, took charge of the Round Table 
discussion which followed, and while several 
topics had been suggested, the discussion 
seemed to limit itself to financial questions 
and legislation. Appointment of members 
of library board by Mayor or Council was 
brought up and discussed, also the size of 
boards. Questions suggested for considera- 
tion of legislative committees concerned 
restoration of mandatory clause with regard 
to the township library tax levy, and the 
question of an equalization fund. 

The luncheon, held in a nearby church, 
was prefaced by a brief program of music, 
Mrs. Robert Barnard singing a group of 
three songs. Being in the “old home town” 
of James Whitcomb Riley, it was most 
fitting that some of his poems should be 
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read; so Judge William A. Hough, of the 
Greenfield library board, a cousin of Mr. 
Riley’s, related interesting anecdotes and 
gave several readings, as Riley himself 
might have read them. 

Returning to the library for the after- 
noon meeting, the program started with a 
very splendid paper, “Historical retrospect” 
by Mrs. Ada Bernhardt, Richmond. While 
she commented on the beginnings of public 
library service in the United States, her 
paper was a story of the development of 
the Morrison-Reeves library, which is the 
oldest in the State to be supported from 
public funds, having been founded in 1867. 

“Give me a book, not a novel” was the 
topic assigned to Miss Wilma Reeve of 
the Indianapolis public library, and she very 
pleasingly discussed the books—Natives’ 
return by Adamic, On our way written by 
our President, New dealers by an unofficial 
observer, I went to Pitt College by Gilfillan, 
and Testament of youth by Brittain. She 
also mentioned Chapman’s Autobiography 
of a bird lover and Backward glance by 
Edith Wharton. 

At the close of this interesting program, 
a trip was made to the Riley Park, which 
includes the “ole swimmin’ hole,” and to 
the old home of our Hoosier Poet. 

Eunice D. HENLEY. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
MAY 10, 1934 

The district meeting held on May 10th in 
the lecture room of the new east wing of 
the Purdue University library was a delight- 
ful meeting, doubly so, because of the 
opportunity it afforded many of seeing for 
the first time the recent new addition to 
the building. 

Professor William M. Hepburn, librarian 
of the university library, welcomed the 
guests and then introduced Miss Rachel K. 
Schenck, head of the circulation department, 
who presided as chairman the remainder 
of the day. 

Although a disagreeable dust storm was 
in progress there were 86 librarians and 
guests present representing twenty libraries. 
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Miss Edith Thompson, librarian of the 
Frankfort library, was the first speaker of 
the morning. She gave a very interesting 
account of what her library had accom- 
plished with CWA help. A few of the 
things accomplished were: the mending and 
recasing of 11388 books; mounting 200 
prints; making envelopes in which to cir- 
culate prints; 112 pamphlet cases were 
made in which to put inexpensive paper 
back primers; gifts and duplicate copies of 
books were listed; duplicate copies of Na- 
tional Geographic magazines were re-cased 
for circulating. Miss Thompson exhibited 
some of this work done under her supervi- 
sion. She also gave a list of the best paper 
primers which are being circulated in pam- 
phlet cases in the Frankfort library. 

The Round Table discussion and question 
box led by Mr. Bailey proved to be most 
helpful. Among the subjects, bringing out 
many new and helpful suggestions, were 
tax levy; library legislation; the library as 
a community center; clipping file; keeping 
the children interested during the summer; 
per cent of book fund spent for fiction; 
cost of the library telephone, and talking 
books for the blind. 

One of the most interesting questions 
brought up was, “Why should the library 
not ask for state support?” It was 
generally conceded that libraries, just the 
same as schools, are entitled to assistance 
from the State. 

Mr. Bailey said that many libraries are 
in a pitiable state. Some have book funds 
as low as $147.00, and some have not 
bought books in two years. About fifty 
per cent are more or less seriously curtail- 
ing service. He stressed the fact that con- 
structive library legislation cannot be ac- 
complished by a few library officials, but 
has to be done through the individual work 
of every librarian and trustee. 

Professor Hepburn invited every one to 
inspect the new addition to the library, and 
also called attention to some of the follow- 
ing interesting exhibits. 

A case containing some of the original 
manuscripts of George Barr McCutcheon. 
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The “Anna Embree Baker” collection of 
275 volumes designed by Bruce Rogers, a 
Purdue graduate of the class of 1890, who 
is one of the world’s foremost designers 
of books. Anna Embree Baker, later Mrs. 
Bruce Rogers, bequeathed the collection to 
the Purdue library in memory of her 
daughter, Elizabeth Rogers Burroughs. 

The library of engineering books of 
Professor W. F. M. Goss. 

At noon luncheon was served in the Union 
building. Immediately following luncheon 
a clever farce entitled “Books, Boards and 
Bunk” was given by the Purdue library 
staff. It was a take-off on a library board 
meeting, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The leisure time before the afternoon 
session was spent inspecting the new build- 
ing and exhibits, and watching a review of 
the military R.O.T.C. 

The afternoon session was opened by R. 
G. Bradshaw, of Delphi, president of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association, who 
gave a short talk, expressing his views, as 
a trustee, on some of the subjects discussed 
during the morning, and gave a word of en- 
couragement to discouraged librarians. 

Mrs. Eva Dickey, librarian of the West 
Lafayette library, spoke on “New books for 
children,” and had a host of beautiful new 
books on display. Mrs. Dickey also distrib- 
uted a graded list of children’s books which 
she had prepared. 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, reference librarian of 
the university library, talked in his own 
entertaining way on “Reference and techni- 
cal books,” reviewing briefly the following 
titles: 

International book of names. 
son. Crowell. $2.00. 
Cambridge history of American literature. 

Macmillan. 38 vols. $4.00. 

Cambridge history of English literature. 

15 vols. $20.00. 

Representative American dramas, ed. by 

Montrose Moses. Little. $4.50. 
Gardener’s handbook. L. H. Bailey. Mac- 

millan. $3.00. 

Garden flowers in color. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 


Cc. O. S. Maw- 


G. A. Stevens. 
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Wines, their selection, care and service. 
Knopf. $2.00. 
Encyclopedia of social sciences, ed. by Selig- 


man & Johnson. Macmillan. 15 vols. 
$112.50. 

Dictionary of American biography. Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. Scrib- 


ner. 20 vols. $250.00. 

State names, flags, seals, songs, birds, 
flowers and other symbols. H. W. Wilson. 
$3.50. 

Authors today and yesterday, ed. by S. J. 
Kunitz. H. W. Wilson. $4.50. 

Modern electric and gas refrigeration. Alt- 
house & Turnquist Goodheart-Willcox. 
$4.00. 

Famous first facts. 
$3.50. 


Miss Roberta Pierce, librarian of Otter- 
bein, told in a charming way of the trials 
her library had experienced in its infancy, 
and of the present new building which was 
built with assistance from CWA. 

The serious illness of Miss Florence 
Ruger, librarian of the Wells Memorial 
library of Lafayette, was reported by Mrs. 
Hay of Fowler and the secretary was in- 
structed to send a message of greeting and 
sympathy to her from the meeting. 


RutTH Brown, Secretary. 


J. N. Kane. Wilson. 


MARION, MAY 15, 1934 


At 9:30 A. M. at the main desk of the 
Marion public library, registration for the 
district library meeting of librarians and 
trustees was opened. The informality of 
the registration permitted us to greet each 
other and visit together a little before the 
meeting. In the auditorium of the library 
the meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Frances Davis. After a brief, cordial wel- 
come Mrs. Davis presented, also, the greet- 
ings of Miss Springer to the meeting. 

Mrs. Davis then presented Miss Lucile 
Snow of Elwood and invited her to take over 
the Round Table discussion. This she did 
with tact and firmness, keeping the discus- 
sion within the limits of time and topics. 
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The first section was given to problems 
of library finance presented by Mrs. Inez 
Colby of Peru. She referred to the weak- 
nesses of our financial support, and the men- 
ace this may become to our communities. 
She suggested various economies, but 
warned that too rigid economy will be 
ruinous to the whole idea of library service. 
This was followed by a general discussion. 
The second section of Mrs. Colby’s Round 
Table presentation dealt with Inter-Library 
service. This was presented informally, and 
stressed points as follows: be sure it is 
proper to ask this loan, that the State li- 
brary does not have it, and that it is some- 
thing that is not essential or not very often 
essential for your own library to buy. 

Miss Grace Arthur of Muncie gave an 
appeal for the skilful use of library tools 
in connection with the traits necessary to 
creative reference work. These she named 
as discrimination, background, and vision, 
with unquenchable inquisitiveness and in- 
dustry. Then both librarian and patron 
may adventure interminably in mental 
skies. Library publicity is necessary, even 
during a depression. The best avenue is 
by book lists, human interest stories and 
annual reports that our newspapers are 
more than willing to carry. The pleased 
customer holds a valuable place in library 
publicity for he spreads his pleasure in 
places unknown to libraries, and with an 
effect that no article, however well done, 
can accomplish. 

A visit to the U. S. Veterans’ Facility 
library at 11:30 was made by motor. This 
library is in a separate building, and has 
the free and cheerful atmosphere of a li- 
brary in a home. This is the deliberate 
plan of the hospital so that nothing insti- 
tutional will be suggested to the patients. 
A very interesting diversion was this trip 
to the hospital library. 

The three course luncheon served by the 
First M. E. Church of Marion was not only 
good eating but in a delightful atmosphere 
of spring flowers, candles, and music by 
the Marion High School string quintet. A 
memento of the occasion was a menu book- 
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let, the first page of which was a block 
print of the doorway of the Marion public 
library. This was the work and contribu- 
tion of the Marion High School print-shop. 

Mrs. Tobias Peugh, president of the North 
Manchester library board, presented the first 
topic in the afternoon session. She stressed 
the idea of getting books into the com- 
munity groups. By surveys the library may 
acquaint itself with the needs, the desires, 
and the temper of the library public. She 
pointed out that perhaps too much time had 
been given to the preparation of books and 
not enough to getting them read. 

Mrs. Helen Knight Sayler of Hunting- 
ton gave a well balanced and effective re- 
view of Wells’ Shape of things to come. 
As the future Utopia will have leisure and 
desire for mental adventure this review 
was apropos to library work. 

Mrs. Ida Ashbaucher’s personal equation 
in library work gave a large order for li- 
brary workers. We must, she says, analyze 
ourselves, be willing to do team work, and 
take the staff position best suited to our 
intellectual status. If this program is 
properly followed unity will prevail. 

Mr. Bailey gave an informative interpre- 
tation of the topic, Beyond the Alps lies 
Italy. This means, he said, taking the long 
view and climbing steadily toward the goal. 
In the stress of the times libraries are some- 
times overlooked, and laws are changed or 
ignored to the detriment of library work. 
He pointed out that we must use our in- 
fluence with our members of the State 
Legislature to retain the present status of 
libraries in Indiana and to further their 
steady advancement. Two important means 
of doing this are by restoring the manda- 
tory law for library service in the town- 
ship and by establishing an equalization 
fund for libraries. 

A resolution was made and passed to send 
Miss Springer greetings from the meeting. 
The meeting was adjourned for a social 
and visiting hour. 


DANNA H. SOLLENBERGER. 
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CULVER, MAY 17, 1934 


More than one hundred librarians and 
trustees from northern Indiana attended the 
library meeting at Culver on May 17th, 
meeting in the auditorium of the Culver 
public library with the librarian, Mrs. C. F. 
White, as chairman. Culver’s greetings 
were given by Editor M. F. Robinson. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hubbell and her pupil, Miss Lucile 
Kaley, rendered an excellent piano duet, 
after which the Round Table discussion on 
the vital topic of “Campaigning for the re- 
construction of library finances” was 
opened, being conducted by Miss Flora M. 
Case of Elkhart. Miss Elizabeth Rockwell 
of Goshen gave a valuable talk on “Assem- 
bling pertinent data,” stressing the fact that 
the public library is the most democratic of 
all institutions, that we must be students 
all our lives and treat the public library as 
a school and support it as such. An instruc- 
tive poster concerning the relationship of 
the tax dollar and the library was shown. 
Miss Case called on Miss Harriet Shelly to 
tell of the experiences in a one day survey 
made in Elkhart on a Saturday when 750 
adults were questioned and out of the 107 
occupations listed in Elkhart all were repre- 
sented except two. 

Mrs. Grace Mason, librarian of Rochester, 
talked on “Enlisting public sympathy inside 
the library.” She said that it was our duty 
to make our public library more intelligent, 
to emphasize the cost of books, that they 
do wear out and that we have accepted cuts 
along with others. The librarian and staff 
should be on friendly terms with town 
officials and important persons and keep 
the library out of politics. Her closing state- 
ment was—“explain, explain, explain, and 
thus enlist public understanding.” 

W. J. Hamilton, Gary librarian, discussed 
the same topic from the standpoint “through 
outside publicity,” stating that we cannot 
expect to enlist public sympathy unless we 
are giving successful service and make 
people know how important it is and the 
true cost of good service. He emphasized 
the use of newspaper publicity and gave a 
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list of books and bulletins valuable to li- 
brarians. 

Rabbi S. H. Markowitz of Ft. Wayne 
discussed “Using local organizations,” by 
telling about what they had done in Ft. 
Wayne through the Citizens library com- 
mittee. The committee was composed of 
eighteen members who advertised the 
library through newspapers, radio broad- 
casts and special-occasion meetings. This 
committee has proved to be of great value 
in Ft. Wayne. 

Miss Ethel G. Baker, South Bend libra- 
rian, talked on “Formulating the budget.” 
She emphasized the spending of our bud- 
gets wisely, living within our incomes and 
being certain as to why we must have cer- 
tain amounts and that we always possess 
an intimate knowledge of our library 
needs, 

Mrs. J. F. Brenneman of Columbia City, 
and former president of the I. L. T. A., read 
a splendid paper on “Sharing the respon- 
sibilities,” presenting the part trustees 
should take in library affairs. They must 
familiarize themselves with library affairs, 
realize the responsibility of their position 
and support the librarian in all forward 
steps, as success depends on unity of 
organization. Treat the library as a busi- 
ness institution and guard its expenditures 
as you would your personal business. Mrs. 
C. W. Blair of Mishawaka expressed much 
the same ideas and said that trustees should 
never fail to make library friends, to work 
for an adequate budget to meet the time 
and needs and to be free in making explana- 
tions. 


Luncheon was served in the Reformed 
church, after which the group made a tour 
of the buildings and grounds of the Culver 
Military Academy, which proved to be one 
of the high-lights of the day. The after- 
noon session was held at the Academy 
Memorial building. 

Mrs. White read a paper prepared by 
Miss Eva Peck of Ft. Wayne resuming the 
topic in discussion before lunch, in which 
she took the viewpoint of the library staff. 
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The atmosphere on entering the library 
must be cheerful, sympathetic with ex- 
perienced help to meet the public and to 
keep active a sense of humor. 

Miss Ella Hodges of Mishawaka spoke 
on “Winning the adjustment board.” She 
stated that librarians should show less fear, 
be more cheerful, frank, friendly and busi- 
ness-like in appeals. 

James A. Howard, Hammond librarian, 
made some very interesting remarks stat- 
ing that appeals should be made by the 
trustees doing the talking with the librarian 
present to answer questions. Explain what 
a small part the tax levy is of the tax 
dollar! A great help can be gained through 
P. T. A. organizations and press statements. 

L. J. Bailey made some further comments 
stating that library boards are trustees of 
public property and that they should repre- 
sent the library to the public. He also 
emphasized standards of service for li- 
braries. 

Miss Alice Stevens, librarian at Logans- 
port, spoke on “Reference wrinkles.” Ref- 
erence librarians must be eager, alert, tact- 
ful and have a background for vision of 
possibilities. The reference department 
should be closely related with the catalog 
department. Never let any one leave until 
what they need has been found. 

Miss Ethel Frost, assistant children’s 
librarian of South Bend, presented a list 
of new books suitable for children and a 
brief review of each. 

Mr. Bailey made further comments on the 
library outlook and stressed the fact that 
library legislation must come through co- 
operation and that all suggestions be sent 
the Legislative committee. It is necessary 
for us to get behind our representatives and 
see that the right type of bills are passed. 

Dorotuy V. AGNEss, Secretary. 


EAST CHICAGO, MAY 22, 1934 


On May 22, about seventy librarians and 
trustees of the district gathered for a profit- 
able and inspiring discussion of library 
problems, as guests of the staff and trustees 
of the East Chicago public library. 
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With Frank H. Whitmore presiding, 
the meeting was opened by a few words 
of welcome from the president of the library 
board, Ansel G. Slocomb. 

Mr. Whitmore then introduced Jerome K. 
Wilcox of the John Crerar library, who 
discussed “Official publications of the new 
deal administration and the small library,” 
speaking briefly about some of the literature 
of the recovery program, which is listed still 
more fully in his new book, “Guide to the 
official publications of the new deal adminis- 
trations.” Mr. Wilcox stressed the neces- 
sity of selecting from among the thousands 
of publications available, those codes or 
bulletins or reports dealing with the indus- 
tries in which the community served by 
the library would be most interested. 

Miss Velma Shaffer, who is in charge of 
libraries in the Gary schools, reviewed some 
of the efforts made in Gary and in other 
cities, to bring about “Co-ordination of 
school and public library.” The public 
library, she said, may help the school library 
by allowing its librarian to use books and 
tools which are not in her library, by lend- 
ing displays and book-jackets, by co-operat- 
ing in the matter of book-buying to prevent 
useless duplication. The school library, on 
the other hand, may also prove of some 
assistance to the public library, by introduc- 
ing it to the students and explaining its 
use, by helping to trace lost books, and by 
keeping the staff of the public library in- 
formed of demands which will be made by 
the students. 

The formal program for the morning was 
concluded by three speakers who gave brief 
reviews of current library topics: Miss 
Lisbeth Cosgrove, of Hammond, in explain- 
ing “How the CWA has aided our library” 
told of the mending, labeling, and clerical 
work done by the women workers, and of 
the cleaning, painting, and carpentry accom- 
plished by the men. Miss Mabel Tinkham, 
of Gary, exhibited several “Recent refer- 
ence works” commenting critically on each. 
Miss Marjorie Wright, of Michigan City, 
spoke of the methods used there and in other 
cities, for “Promoting the reading of older, 
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permanent books” suggesting the possibility 
of taking advantage of interest aroused by 
movies, providing attractive editions, using 
newspapers, posters, and book-lists, as pub- 
licity in such a campaign. 

An informal discussion followed in which 
Mr. Hamilton commented on some of the 
topics treated in the morning’s speeches. 
Mr. Bailey, called upon to speak about the 
current library situation, spoke of the neces- 
sity for an organization of librarians to 
further favorable legislation. Miss Warren 
gave some information about the number of 
professional librarians who have been em- 
ployed, under the CWA, in cataloging small 
libraries and in classifying. She said there 
seems to be an indication that conditions 
will soon be better for libraries, but not 
for librarians. Mr. Howard, after hearing 
Miss Warren’s comments, spoke of the 
possibility of lengthened hours at the Ham- 
mond public library beginning this fall. 

Following the luncheon which was served 
at the Baptist church, with a trio of high 
school students providing a musical back- 
ground, the program at the library was re- 
sumed. Irvin Goldman, instructor in Litera- 
ture of the Extension division of Indiana 
University, read a diverting and informative 
paper on “A son of the gilded age,” which 
is the description he gave to Mark Twain, 
who, he said, might have been the satirist 
of those decadent years, but who was, 
rather, in sympathy with the get-rich-quick 
schemes, the ruthless exploitation of people 
and resources, the restless spirit of the 
period, and felt satisfied to confine his 
literary efforts to the limits prescribed by 
Victorian critics. 

The final speaker of the day was Carl B. 
Roden, librarian of the Chicago public li- 
brary, whose “Library trends in a new era” 
was a thoughtful and stimulating discussion 
of the ways and means by which the library 
can make itself essential so that it need 
no longer fear curtailment of its services. 
The library, Mr. Roden said, has always 
been too self-satisfied. It must now look 
upon itself with a critical eye and change 
ruthlessly where improvement is needed. 
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The library should serve fewer people more 
satisfactorily, even at the expense of cir- 
culation figures. It should decrease the 
number of fiction titles bought and increase 
the non-fiction. It should supply titles of 
books in a sufficient number of copies to 
encourage their use by students and dis- 
cussion groups. The staff and book collec- 
tions should be divided by subject and every 
floor worker should be a competent reader’s 
adviser, freed from the hectic rush of cir- 
culation routine, with time for a quiet talk 
with the patron. Radios, museums, and 
lectures should all be utilized to make the 
library truly “the crowning glory of educa- 
tion.” 

Following the meeting, the staff served 
cold drinks to the visitors, many of whom 
remained for further conversation about 
their mutual problems, or for an inspection 
of the library building. 

MAUREEN FIsHER, Secretary. 


AUBURN, MAY 24, 1934 


On Thursday, May 24, the district meet- 
ing was held in the Eckhart public library, 
Auburn, with about fifty librarians and trus- 
tees present. The grounds as well as the 
building had been groomed for the meeting, 
and both presented a gorgeous picture. The 
setting of this building is especially attrac- 
tive with its spacious grounds, which cover 
an entire block, and form a real park. The 
inside of the building is most delightful in 
appearance. 

We were met at the door by the librarian, 
Mrs. Alice Weeks, and after pleasant greet- 
ings proceeded to the charming auditorium 
on the second floor, where Mrs. Weeks called 
the meeting to order, and in a friendly and 
affable manner welcomed us. Miss Hazel 
B. Warren opened the Round Table discus- 
sion on “Our own problems.” We all have 
problems and a number of vexing one were 
discussed, some of which were: To what 
extent should the library be a community 
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center? Should a small library contain a 
clipping file? How can the librarian keep 
the children interested in summer? What 
per cent of new book should be fiction? 
The problem of damage to books. 

Miss Mildred Walker of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, gave a short talk on care of sheet 
music, and other library helps. The music 
should be kept in pamphlet holders, and 
then filed. 

A letter was read by the secretary from 
the membership committee asking for mem- 
berships to the A. L. A. Mrs. Brenneman, 
trustee from Columbia City and past presi- 
dent of I. L. T. A., urged libraries to 
send representatives to both I. L. A. and 
I. L. T. A. as much inspiration and help is 
to be derived from these meetings. 

The meeting was adjourned for the noon 
hour to the Presbyterian church, where a 
delicious luncheon was served. During this 
hour we were entertained by the Wilcox 
orchestra. 

At 2:00 o’clock Mrs. Weeks again opened 
the meeting in the library auditorium. She 
had arranged a delightful little program 
furnished by local talent of Auburn, which 
was greatly enjoyed and appreciated by all. 
Mrs. Harold Hugen sang. William Melvin, 
violinist, played and Miss Helen Fisher gave 
a group of short readings. Rev. Hugh 
Fulton Craven then gave an inspiring talk 
on “Paroling your mind.” Mrs. Weeks had 
been telling us she had a surprise for us, 
so she now introduced her “surprise,” a 
local poet, Frank Carleton Nelson, who read 
a number of his poems in a most enjoyable 
manner, 

Louis J. Bailey then talked on “The days 
ahead.” He urged us, through our repre- 
sentatives, to see that the next legislature 
knows our problems, and helps us to meet 
them. Discussion followed. 

Greetings and best wishes were sent to 
Miss Colerick, librarian at Ft. Wayne, who 
is confined to her home by illness. 

Jessie H. Faust, Secretary. 
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SOME WORTHWHILE NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carrie E. Scott, Supervisor, Work with Children, Indianapolis Public Library 


Trains, by Robert Selph Henry, is a won- 
derful story of achievement, a story of the 
development of American railroads, and 
along with them, the art of railroading. 
Every question that comes to the mind of 
the reader, be he child or adult, concerning 
this important mode of travel and trans- 
portation, is answered accurately in this 
book. The author, Robert S. Henry, is an 
official of the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis Railway. He is familiar with rail- 
roads and has a practical knowledge of the 
technical matter concerned with them; and 
he has, in addition, the ability to write a 
fascinating story, that will appeal not only 
to the boy but also to the man, to anyone 
who reads for enjoyment, and who also 
reads to know. The scope covered is in- 
clusive. From the time of the first horse 
drawn coaches to the present day when cars 
are built of aluminum, for light weight, 
with stream lines to reduce air resistance, 
and a speed rate of more than a hundred 
miles an hour, every important phase of 
railroad history is covered with the excep- 
tion of general economic and political prob- 
lems concerned with railway management, 
although some space is given to a discus- 
sion of government regulation of rates and 
practices. The author shows that the great 
accomplishment of building up and expand- 
ing a great railway net, that succeeded in 
transforming “a continental wilderness into 
a great nation, within a short space of a 
century,” was not the work of one man nor 
one organization of men, but it happened 
because of the zeal and courage, the initia- 
tive and imagination of countless men, who 
learned to do by doing—men who were not 
afraid to take great risks with their lives, 
who dared to stake capital on uncertain- 
ties sometimes to win, more often to lose. 
If anyone is inclined to think the railroad 
industry is almost a thing of the past, he 
has but to read Mr. Henry’s closing chap- 
ter “Tomorrow’s Promise,” to be convinced 
that the steam railroad has much to accom- 


plish in the future and will hold its own 
in competition with newer forms of trans- 
portation. 

In the elementary grades of our public 
schools, one of the most popular units on 
the course of study is that of transporta- 
tion. For the teachers and students, this 
book will be a most welcome addition to 
literature on the subject because of its in- 
teresting, accurate text and its excellent 
illustrations taken from reliable sources. 
The animated maps serving as end papers, 
showing in a graphic manner, a century of 
railroads in America are thought provoking 
and will capture the interest of the dullest 
boy. 

This book, however, should not be limited 
to school use. It has too wide an appeal 
for the general reader. Such a book fosters 
a belief in progress. Success may be 
achieved in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Of special interest to older boys and also 
to girls, is The Log of the Betsy Ann, by 
Frederick Way, Jr. The account of the 
actual experiences of a young man who at 
the age of twenty-four received from his 
father as a gift, the Betsy Ann, a twenty- 
six year old river packet that had plied on 
the Mississippi for as many years. This 
boat, as the author aptly phrases it, was 
“a relic of the stage-coach era; a ghost of 
the past. The Betsy Ann belonged to the 
period of crinoline gowns and lace, of mint 
juleps and Southern colonels. Her place in 
the hustling, bustling world of 1925 was 
positively nil.” How she found a place in 
this modern world, makes a thrilling story 
of a business venture, and river piloting, as 
the boat plowed up and down the Ohio, be- 
tween Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, with the 
author and owner as purser and general 
manager. Here we have a fascinating ac- 
count of steamboat operation and travel 
culminating in the story of the race between 
the Betsy Ann and the Chris Green. From 
December 23, 1925, to April 24, 1932, Fred- 
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erick Way helped to guide the destiny of 
the Betsy Ann. This true account of his 
successes and his failures will be an inspi- 
ration to many readers, old and young. 

Thrilling adventure also abounds in Giff 
and Stiff in the South Seas, by Gifford 
Bryce Pinchot. Here we have a record of a 
boy’s experiences, told by himself, of a won- 
derful voyage taken by him, at the age of 
thirteen, as a member of a scientific expe- 
dition aboard The Mary Pinchot, a three- 
masted schooner, bound for the South Seas. 
Here, told in a very unassuming manner, 
are accounts of many adventures and ex- 
periences that will interest the reader, and 
give him a very vivid picture of life in this 
section of the globe that is rich in romance 
and thrills. The author is the son of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who was 
also a member of the expedition. The book 
is illustrated with more than a hundred 
photographs. Many references are made to 
the literature of the South Seas. 

Books “with scientific backgrounds, in 
which girls play a part, are becoming more 
and more popular. Mrs. Allee has given 
us two good ones, “Jane’s Island,” with the 
scene at Woods Hole, Mass., and “Ann’s 
Surprising Summer,” a story of our own 
Dunes, along the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Now M. I. Ross has written Land of Willi- 
waws, a story of adventure in Patagonia 
and the Falkland Islands. Amy Train has 
a@ real scientific spirit and wanted more 
than anything else to go with her uncle 
and cousins on a scientific expedition to 
Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. By a 
lucky chain of circumstances her wish is 
granted, and the whole Train family em- 
bark on the Mary Roller for Buenos Aires 
and a trip through the Straits of Magellan. 
There is shipwreck and all sorts of ad- 
venture told in the author’s charming style 
that made her book, “Back of Time,” a story 
of boy’s adventures in Australia so popular. 
Miss Ross has the rare faculty of writing 
stories that will hold the attention of both 
boys and girls. In the “Land of Williwaws” 
she has not failed her readers, for she has 
given them a splendid story, new in back- 
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ground, fine in its characterizations, rich in 
scientific interest and enough thrills to sat- 
isfy any boy or girl who delights in stories 
of strange happenings in strange lands. 

Youel B. Mioza, in his Son of the Sword, 
has written a very realistic story of life 
and adventure, with the scene laid in far 
away Persia. Every boy and girl who reads 
this story will be glad to number among his 
book friends, Jilu, son of a chief of a 
Kurdish tribe of nomad shepherds and 
weavers, who, at his father’s death, became 
chief of the tribe and brought honor to him- 
self and bettered the condition of his people. 
Mr. Mirza, a native of Persia, knows his 
background and also knows how to tell this 
tale of adventure that reproduces the life 
of the people, their manners and customs in 
a@ very vivid manner. This exciting story 
of inevitable warfare, raids on Persian vil- 
lages, expert riding and interesting phases 
of nomadic life, will find many enthusiastic 
readers. The book is attractively illustrated 
by Boris Artzybasheff, who was so inter- 
ested in the story that he himself posed 
as Jilu, for the jacket picture. 

The ever present demand for a good 
western story may aptly be met by recom- 
mending to the reader, Davy Crockett, by 
Constance. Rourke. This story of the life 
of one of our great pioneer scouts abounds 
in all the romance and adventure of a fic- 
titious tale. Davy Crockett was the most 
noted hunter of his time; he knew wild life 
as few have known it. Around his exploits 
are woven many tales and legends. Miss 
Rourke extracts the truth from all these 
legendary tales and gives us a wonderful 
story of frontier adventure and struggle 
as it was experienced in the wild woods 
of Tennessee westward to the Alamo of 
Texas where Davy Crockett fell in the thick- 
est of the swift and desperate clash. Along 
with the recital of the thrilling events of 
action we have a fine study of the life of 
this strenuous period of the history of our 
westward movement, and a well-developed 
characterization of the powerful hunter, In- 
dian fighter and scout, Davy Crockett. 
Readers of all ages will find this a most 
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worthwhile book. At the close of the book 
will be found a valuable bibliography, en- 
titled: Behind this book. 

For children younger, who enjoy reading 
books or listening to them read aloud, Tota- 
ram, the story of a village boy in India 
today, will have great appeal, for little 
Totaram is a real boy and has real ad- 
ventures and unusual ways of living, very 
different from our own. Each sketch is 
complete in itself and gives an interesting 
picture of life in a little village, near a 
jungle in central India. The author knows 
her India, for she has lived there and la- 
bored among the village people, as a social 
worker. Many of the stories she tells are 
real experiences which she heard related 
under the big tree in the village where she 
met and became interested in her boy hero, 
Totaram. The book is illustrated with ex- 
cellent black and white drawings by Marga- 
ret Ayer, who has also lived in India, and 
with her pencil gives sympathetic portrayals 
of the life there. 

Tony and His Pals, by F. M. and H. M. 
Christeson, introduces well known movie 
picture friends, Tom Mix and his wonderful 
horse, Tony. The story of these interesting 
characters has been compiled from the 
scrap-books of Tom Mix. This compilation 
makes a fine story of friendship between a 
man and different horses that have come 
under his control. Here are the stories of 
Old Blue, a cow pony, and also of the great 
Tony and Tony, Jr., of footlight fame. Illus- 
trated with fine reproductions of photo- 
graphs. 

In recent years we have had a number 
of books which give in a delightful, true-to- 
fact manner, the life story of the tadpole 
and his development into a frog. Pollwig- 
gle’s Progress; pictures and stories by Wil- 
frid S. Bronson, which tells of a bullfrog’s 
life through various stages from the egg to 
the polliwog, and then from the polliwog 
to the frog, through two years to maturity, 
is such a book and it brings great delight to 
children in grades three to five. Another 
beautifully told story of interest to the 
same group of children is Wagtail, by Mrs. 
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Alice Crew Gall, with pictures by Kurt 
Wiese. This year for youngest children, 
pre-school and primary, we have Tim Tad- 
pole and the Great Bullfrog, by Marjorie 
Flack. This is a most delightful book, both 
in story and in picture. We predict that 
Tim will share in popularity with “Angus” 
and “Ask Mr. Bear.” Marjorie Flack 
knows the secret of writing for younger 
children. She knows also how to draw pic- 
tures of interest to illustrate these stories. 

Two books have just come from the press 
of McKnight and McKnight, which will be 
welcomed as supplementary readers in the 
primary grades interested in the study of 
farm life. The two books are Our Farm 
Babies, and Other Farm Babies, by O. 
Stuart Hamer and Anna M. Hamer. These 
little books rank high in content and vocabu- 
lary. The facts selected make interesting 
reading and will prove an enriching factor 
in the child’s life. All the stories are built 


around the actual experiences of a boy on 
a farm, and they are illustrated with very 
clear real life photographs. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Henry, Robert Selph. Trains. Bobbs. $2.50. 

Way, Frederick, Jr. The Log of the Betsy 
Ann. McBride. $2.75. 

Pinchot, Gifford Bryce. Giff and Stiff in 
the South Seas. Winston. $2.00. 

Mirza, Youel B. Son of the Sword. Vik- 
ing Press. $2.00. 

Rourke, Constance. 
court. $2.50. 

Bose, Irene Mott. 
$1.90. 

Christeson, F. M. and H. M. Tony and 
his Pals. Albert Whitman. $1.00. 

Bronson, Wilfrid S. Pollwiggle’s Progress. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Gall, Mrs. Alice (Crew). Wagtail. Oxford. 
$2.00. 

Flack, Marjorie. Tim Tadpole and the 
great bullfrog. Doubleday. $1.00. 

Hamer, O. S. and Hamer, A. M. Our farm 
babies. McKnight. $0.80. 

Hamer, O. S. and Hamer, A. M. Other 
farm babies. McKnight. $0.80. 


Davy Crockett. Har- 


Totaram. Macmillan. 
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SOME INDIANA BOOKS 


A former Indianapolis girl, Jane Culver, 
has written a first novel So Stood I which is 
recommended by the Book of the Month 
Club. This well wrought, almost plotless 
story, with its bits of humor and original 
expressions, gives incidents from the lives 
of two sisters and a brother from nursery 
age to early adulthood. One of the episodes 
was first written as a short story for an 
extension class in Indiana University in 
1927. Boston, Houghton, 1934. $2.00. 


An amply illustrated booklet The First 
Capitol of Indiana Territory (1800-1813) 
and of the District of Lowisiana (1804-1805) 
has been prepared by Curtis G. Shake of 
Vincennes. A copy should be in all In- 
diana libraries. Vincennes, Ind., Territorial 
Committee of Vincennes Fortnightly Club, 
1934. 25c. 


A new edition of Historic Vincennes: 
Tourist’s Guide has been recently issued. 
Vincennes Fortnightly Club, 5th ed., 1934. 

There is a need for booklets similar to 
the two above, well written, accurate his- 
torically, and of good format, for other 
Indiana cities. 


Charles Elbert Scoggins’ new novel Ty- 
coon appeared first as a feature serial in 
the Saturday Evening Post in 19382. A re- 
sourceful young American engineer, work- 
ing in South America, falls in love with 
the daughter of the “Tycoon” or “big shot” 


in the business world of the region. The 
novel is favorably reviewed in the New 
York Times as “A novel out of the ordinary 
in setting, in certain of its personae, in 
skillful characterization, and in the easy 
mastery with which all its elements are 
handled.” N. Y., Crowell, 1934. $2.00. 


In Freshman Year is an account of the 
experiences of an eastern boy in his first 
semester at Wabash College at the begin- 
ning of the depression. The quiet narrative 
is given in the first person. It deals with 
the merits of a small college in its fraternity 
life, athletics, and academic relationships. 
The author, a graduate of Wabash College, 


is a son of John M. Coulter, an early pro- 
fessor at Wabash. N. Y., Wise, 1934. $1.50. 


MARGUERITE H. ANDERSON. 


The Beginnings of Printing in the State 
of Indiana, Comprising a Brief Analysis of 
the Literary Production and a List of Items 
Printed to 1850. By Mary A. Walker. 
(Crawfordsville, Ind. R. E. Banta. 1934. 
pp. 124. $5.00.) 


Originally prepared as a thesis in the 
School of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity, the publication as stated by the 
author “aims to cover all books and pam- 
phlets, exclusive of official state publications, 
printed in Indiana from the introduction 
of printing there to 1850.” The first quar- 
ter of the book is an essay entitled Literary 
Production in Indiana to 1850. The re- 
mainder consists of a bibliography; check- 
lists of books, newspapers, and magazines 
printed in Indiana before 1850; a list of 
printers with number of items printed, a 
list of towns where printing was done with 
number of items printed, the number of 
items printed each year, all these lists being 
exclusive of newspapers and magazines; and 
an index to the checklist of books. 

The chronological checklist of books is 
the main and by far the most valuable part 
of the publication. A more thorough and 
comprehensive search has been made here 
than for the lists of newspapers and maga-~ 
zines. For identifying and locating early 
imprints and for showing the development 
of printing in Indiana, these fifty pages to- 
gether with the excellent index by author 
will be most useful to the larger libraries 
in the state and may help librarians and 
individuals in smaller communities to sal- 
vage some rare, early Indiana books and 
pamphlets. It is the first list of its kind 
and doubtless will stimulate the location of 
other titles. 

The checklist of newspapers gives the 
date of only the earliest issues mentioned 
in obvious printed lists, in some library 
catalogs, in a small number of county his- 
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tories, and in some miscellaneous sources. 
Its usefulness is limited mainly to the his- 
tory of printing. No attempt has been 
made to locate the files of papers. This, the 
compiler states, is a field for further study. 
The buckram binding, the quality of the 
paper, and the typography have given the 
publication a very attractive format. 


E. U. M. 


TWO A.L. A. BOOKS 


A new book list which will at once catch 
the interest of the reading public and at 
the same time command its respect is Books 
of General Interest for Today’s Readers, 
compiled by Doris Hoit of the New York 
Public Library and published by the A. L. A. 
and the American Association for Adult 
Education in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education. Funds allotted 
by the CWA made preparation of the list 
possible and widespread distribution was 
provided through the generosity of the 
General Education Board. 


The list was prepared primarily to meet 
the need found in emergency education work 
for a list of simply written, informative, and 
readable books on a wide range of subjects, 
books that require little or no previous 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. No 
attempt has been made to follow the usual 


library classification. In fact there have 
been grouped together whatever books could 
be found which would help to make a sub- 
ject attractive and understood. In history, 
for instance, the compilers have worked 
from the present backward. 

The list is essentially modern and con- 
temporary, not a re-vamping of old ma- 
terials. It is also a good general book 
selection tool and reading guide which 
should lie on the loan desk and hang near 
open shelf collections. In all it lists some 
850 titles grouped into 47 main divisions. 
Some of these are extensively subdivided. 
Enough books have been listed on each sub- 
ject so that some of them may be found in 
any good library. Most of the titles are 
annotated. The list is available from the 
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A.L. A. for 25c, with lower prices for quan- 
tities. It covers 59 pages including the 
index. 

Countrywide Library Service, by Ethel M. 
Fair, just issued by the A. L. A., emphasizes 
the larger administrative unit as the ideal 
for effective library service. Its thesis will 
interest many librarians in small communi- 
ties who are looking forward to a time when 
adequate support will make adequate serv- 
ice possible. Miss Fair’s book is made up 
of excerpts representing many points of 
view and many sections of the country, all 
skilfully woven together with pertinent edi- 
torial comment. It covers 208 pages, cloth 
bound, and is priced at $2.50. 





FOSTER SONGS 


Many libraries in Indiana have shared in 
the distribution of sets of Foster Hall Re- 
productions which has been made by Josiah 
K. Lilly, of Indianapolis. Mr. Lilly has 
given to libraries in this and other coun- 
tries one thousand sets of these reproduc- 
tions of Foster’s songs that he has had made 
for this purpose. The sets consists of three 
quarto size portfolios, dustproof, bound in 
hard buckram and provided with a steel 
shelf container. Foster Hall is the name 
given by Mr. Lilly to the beautiful library 
and music room he erected among his or- 
chards at 7ist Street in Indianapolis. He 
has gathered a staff of several able assist- 
ants to aid him in making his enthusiasm 
for Stephen Foster’s songs result in a de- 
sirable extension of the influence of good 
music and the fame of Foster. Mr. Lilly 
has not only gathered the most complete 
collection of Foster songs and music, but he 
has a large number of personal mementos of 
Foster and his family, including rare photo- 
graphs, the original note books used by 
Foster in writing most of his songs and 
similar important memorabilia. John Tasker 
Howard in writing his recent biography of 
Foster made extensive use of the Foster 
Hall material and he is continuing its use 
in publishing new editions of Foster songs 
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through the trade. Mr. Lilly has announced 
that his collection will be placed.in the beau- 
tiful new Foster Memorial building which 
is being erected at the University of Pitts- 
burgh to honor Foster in his birthplace 
and home town. 

The set comprises two hundred Stephen 
Foster songs and compositions, discovered 
through research by the staff of Foster 
Hall, to which are added guitar and other 
arrangements of his own work and also that 
of others. Hence the sets may be consid- 
ered complete unless other works by Foster 
are discovered in the future, in which case 
it is the intention of Foster Hall to repro- 
duce them and send them to the libraries 
possessing sets. 

The production of these sets required over 
eight tons of especially made rag paper, 
water-marked; about one thousand plates; 
and over one million impressions. Each 
reproduction is in the form of the original, 
be it sheet, broadside, in magazine, or song 
book. ; 

The sets are designed to be stored in the 
reference division of libraries, available to 
the public, students of music and music 
lovers generally, under such rules and regu- 
lations as each library may establish. 

This has been a great and noble under- 
taking by Mr. Lilly, carried through in the 
most generous and public spirited fashion 
with the sole idea of honoring the kind and 
gentle spirit of Stephen Foster as expressed 
in music and song. 





Mrs. Cora Bynum, 1862-1934 


The sudden death of Mrs. Cora Bynum 
occurred June 29th. Her son found her in 
her bed, death having come during the night 
from a heart attack. She had been at the 
library as usual the day before. Mrs. 
Bynum had been suffering from arthritis 
for some years, fighting off pain and in- 
capacity with her indomitable spirit. 

She was the daughter of Joseph O. and 
Mary E. (Darnall) Pedigo. She obtained 
her schooling in Lebanon and has always 
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lived there. She married Frank P. Bynum 
in 1895, who was in the drug business many 
years and was Clerk of the Boone Circuit 
Court when called by death in 1921. R. H. 
Harney was the first librarian of the Leb- 
anon library, and following his sudden death 
in 1909 Mrs. Bynum was called to succeed 
him. She took the library course at Earl- 
ham College and began her duties in the 
fall. She has devoted herself ardently and 
intelligently to building up her library, 
establishing a high school branch and serv- 
ice to the township as well as making it a 
wholly reliable and vitally necessary cog in 
the community life. 

Mrs. Bynum has been an active club 
worker, having been a charter member of 
the Bay View Club, Woman’s Franchise 
League, and the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club. She was President of the 
Lebanon Federated Clubs and has received 
many honors for her strong and able sup- 
port of local and national organizations. 
The Lebanon Reporter said: “Lebanon 
mourns the passing of this beloved person- 
ality whose beneficence, kindly nature and 
wholesomeness left their imprint on the com- 
munity as a whole.” 





TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees’ Association will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 14 and 
15, 1984, at the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapo- 
lis. On Tuesday afternoon Philip Zoercher, 
chairman of the State Tax Board, will dis- 
cuss “The tax situation and the position of 
libraries in Indiana.” General discussion of 
this subject will give a chance for many to 
express their inmost thoughts. Dr. William 
L. Bryan, of Indiana University, and Floyd 
I. McMurray, State Superintendent, have 
been invited to be guest speakers at the 
Tuesday evening dinner. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. J. F. Brenne- 
man will talk on “Citizen Support,” and 
Miss Evelyn Craig will speak on “Present 
day conditions in Indiana libraries.” It is 
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hoped, also, that Governor McNutt will be 
free to offer suggestions on the library situ- 
ation in this state. The usual amenities in 
connection with the programs will be ob- 
served. The questions for discussion are of 
vital importance and warrant a larger at- 
tendance than usual. Suggestion of special 
topics to be listed on the program for dis- 
cussion will be welcomed by the president 
of the Association. 

The legislative committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board as follows: 
Mrs. Donald Alexander, Rushville, chair- 
man; Claude Stoops, Nappanee; Sheridan 
Clyde, Elwood; Walter Crothers, Albion; 
Mrs. J. F. Brenneman, Columbia City; Mrs. 
J. W. Blair, Mishawaka; Miss Evelyn Craig, 
Vevay. They hope to present plans for leg- 
islation that they expect will arouse dis- 
cussion by all in attendance. 

In this time of short rations and increased 
demand on libraries we hope that trustees 
from all parts of our state will gather with 
us in this annual meeting, lending their 
counsel and advice in all our discussions. 

R. G. BRADSHAW, President. 





INDIANA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Louis Untermeyer will be the guest 
speaker at the I.L.A. meeting at South 
Bend, October 24, 25, 26, 1934. Hotel 
Oliver is headquarters. Mr. Untermeyer 
will speak on “What Americans read and 
why.” He gives a lively consideration of 
the reasons for reading. “Do we use books 
with a purpose or for a kind of play?” he 
asks. Is literature an escape from life, or 
is it a guide to life and a way through it? 
He analyzes the quotation “Tell me what 
a man reads and I will tell you what he 
is.’ Mr. Untermeyer speaks Thursday eve- 
ning at the general meeting. 

The opening session Wednesday afternoon 
will be addressed by Rabbi S. H. Marko- 
witz of Fort Wayne who will speak on “The 
citizen and the library.” Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough will act as leader of a panel 
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discussion on “Certification.” At a Wednes- 
day evening dinner the local committee 
will present the program. 

The Round Tables on Binding and mend- 
ing, Children and intermediates and Exten- 
sion service will be held at 9:00 a. m. At 
11:30 three Round Tables will carry 
through the luncheon hour: Circulation, 
Reference and college, Catalog and acces- 
sions. Thursday afternoon will be given 
up to a motor visit to many places of 
interest about the city, the branch libraries, 
Notre Dame University, ending with an in- 
vitation to Tea at St. Mary’s. 

The business meeting Friday morning will 
be unusually important because of the com- 
mittee reports to be made and action upon 
them. Dr. J. Christian Bay, librarian of 
the John Crerar library in Chicago, and a 
beloved speaker at previous conferences, will 
address the morning session and will be fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Gladys Norton of Elgin, IIl. 
Mrs. Norton, who runs a book shop, will 
review a few of the newer books, and those 
who heard her at Whiting a year ago know 
a treat is in store. 

May this prove a banner meeting! 


BERTHA ASHBY, President. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS SECTION, I.L.A. 


How have the years of depression affected 
the library staff and particularly the junior 
assistant? Has the library assistant gotten 
into a professional rut and if so what is 


the way out? Is professional training the 
answer? “Stale, flat and unprofitable,” 
Hamlet said about the world in general but 
we would like to know if the quotation is 
not singularly applicable to library schools. 
One goes a year, draws no salary, empties 
the bank account, and returns to work with 
little or no increase in wage. And with 
how much increase in efficiency or creative 
ability? ‘That is the question’ Hamlet 
groans. And we groan, too. But on the 
other hand, from what source will new ideas, 
new systems and new vitality filter into our 
libraries? Of course, some persons may be 
born to librarianship, but for those of us 
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who achieve it or have it thrust upon us, 
are not library schools a necessity? For 
there is more to our work than a superficial 
ability to perform a certain routine. At 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
I.L.A., the pros and the cons of the argu- 
ment are scheduled to clash. 

In line with this question is another— 
the hiring of untrained workers and the 
effect on the value and position of trained 
librarians on the same staff. The side of 
both the untrained and the trained assistant 
will be presented. And after that we hope 
everyone at the meeting will join in the 
mélée. 

The third part of the program will be an 
account of the sessions of the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library 
Association at the annual A. L.A. confer- 
ence in Montreal. 

The organization of the group is very 
simple. The chairmanship is automatically 
taken over by the member who has served 
the previsus year as secretary-treasurer. 
Helen Thompson will succeed Barbara Blatt 
as chairman. 

The Junior Members Round Table is a new 
organization in the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion. Twenty-four librarians attended the 
organization luncheon in Indianapolis. We 
hope that every librarian under thirty who 
attends I. L. A. at South Bend will come to 
the 1934 luncheon. 

BARBARA BLATT. 





OHIO VALLEY CATALOGERS 


The 1934 conference of the Ohio Valley 
Regional Group of Catalogers was held May 
5 at Clifty Inn, Clifty Falls State Park, at 
Madison. The president, Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson of the Cincinnati public library, pre- 
sided and first presented G. S. Cottman of 
Madison, former editor of the Indiana Mag- 
azine of History, who spoke briefly of 
“Books and the pioneer,” prefacing a paper 
by Miss Rena Reese of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic library on “Local history and the cata- 
log.” Paul North Rice, librarian of the 
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Dayton, Ohio, public library and chairman 
of the A. L.A. activities committee, talked 
of possible changes in the A. L. A. and there 
followed a discussion of the CWA worker 
in the library. Miss Esther Smith, chief 
cataloger of the University of Michigan and 
chairman of the Regional Catalogers group, 
was introduced and spoke of the work of 
the committee on library terminology and 
of the revision of the A. L. A. catalog rules. 
Miss Laura A. Peck, in charge of serials at 
the University of Michigan, was also pre- 
sented. A report on the Regional group 
meeting in Chicago in 1933 was made by 
Miss Grace Walker of Evansville, Indiana. 
The report of the nominating committee was 
read by Miss Helen Clark, chairman, and 
the following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Evelyn Butler Stutzman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Ar- 
baugh, Indiana State Teachers’ College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

At the close of the session Miss Louise 
Fitten, librarian of Hanover College, told 
something of the history of that institution 
where, later, members of the group were 
guests of the faculty women at tea. 

NELLIE M. Coats, 
Indiana State Library 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





SUMMER SCHOOL, 1934 


There was no summer school in 19383. 

In January, 1934, we sent letters to libra- 
ries in the state asking if anyone on the 
staff wished to take the library course, if 
given. Thirty-six wrote that they wanted 
the work this year. Plans of seven were 
necessarily changed, but twenty-nine reg- 
istered and finished the thirty-second annual 
summer library school course, given June 
1ith to July 28th in the new Indiana State 
Library and Historical building. 

Two of the group have their A.B. degree, 
two have had two years of college, seven 
have had one year, and five have taken spe- 
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cial work or extension courses. A, good 
proportion, eleven, are librarians of public 
libraries; one is librarian of a junior high 
school; one is assistant in a high school 
library; one is assistant in a university 
library; and fifteen are assistants in public 
libraries. 

The first afternoon of the session the class 
visited all divisions of the Indiana State 
Library and Historical department, and 
toured the new building. Later the staff 
greeted them at an informal party in the 
Extension division office. The next after- 
noon they visited all departments of the 
Indianapolis public library, and met the staff 
at a delightful tea. All students visited 
and reported on at least two of the Indian- 
apolis public library branches. The Na- 
tional Library Bindery was visited one 
afternoon. Two mornings were given over 
to mending demonstrations. 

Most of the students lived at the Blue 
Triangle (residence of the Y.W.C. A.) and 
associations there were very pleasant. One 
evening the class enjoyed an informal party 
at the home of Mr. Bailey. 


1934 Summer School Students 


PUOG OB VOE 3 5é iss csencnes tans Logansport 
IS ae: a a a ET Merom 
INGING GOMMON 6. os iscsi cccweces Warren 
RC UOT. 2k 65 5's'y csp aresusicwsmgan Clinton 
Peggy Ann Dewend............ South Bend 
Pet OE ao os Sin ecu ceeaenene Lowell 
Hilda Fenstermaker .......... Francesville 
PRUE BOIEE ns 5 'o:s 6 s'0'5 don Vuleiecaulen LaPorte 
Baie TIC ATO soos ois0 55s cise Michigan City 
Ripa: BE OMIPCUNON «056.6 S5.k sie xelnc os Gary 
NY Es EOD 555 5c d e'o seis ein eas um Princeton 
SOBEPHIMS KMIONE 6 ood se cok be siende Gary 
Anne Marie Kuzmitz................ Gary 
NE PND asics sic bess cele ouiee Sean Gary 
Candace Ledgerwood ..............-. Odon 
Martha R. McMullen........... Middletown 
Ee ry ne Kewanna 
SS Sa ee ae erred Knightstown 
Edyth Margaret Porter............ LaPorte 
PUGVEd TOES: 6.6 6sis sees cee we eek Lebanon 


Barbara L. Thompson............ 
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Beona Povey: oo ss. .65 os. cee Indianapolis 
Betty: Travis... 3..<65c hate Vincennes 
Kathlyn V. Wade............ New Carlyle 
Mary Katherine Wild............. Lebanon 
RUNGE OW RUMI: cook oes by ose aemen Decatur 
Bvelon. Wrieht:. 6 ei cee Cs Linden 
Masel Youkey 5.0 bceeuicaee Thorntown 
SORBNO DOOR 220 sa hc Kaa ie eats Logansport 





NEWSPAPERS ON FILM 


Experiments are being carried on by the 
New York public library to determine the 
feasibility of substituting, for newsprint of 
certain classes, a reproduction of this 
printed matter on strips of film—to be read 
with the aid of a projector. The equip- 
ment—a recent development of the Recordak 
system, used principally by commercial or- 
ganizations for preserving records—is a 
product of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The use of photographic reproductions is 
not new. The necessity of finding a way of 
protecting fragile paper stock, of preserving 
records printed on poor paper, and of re- 
ducing the bulk of books, has led to a serious 
search for a substitute. The New York 
public library has for twenty years covered 
certain newspapers with Japanese tissue pa- 
per, which lengthens life if it does not 
ensure immortality. Photographing and 
photostating have also been used. A reduc- 
tion by one-half, to be read with a magni- 
fying glass, has also been suggested. The 
use of film is by no means unheard of; 
many thousand feet of film are now stored 
as “Project A” in the Library of Congress 
as reproductions of foreign archive material. 
But, while this present experiment of the 
library has as its ultimate aim all of these 
objects, it adds the novel idea of serving 
the research worker with fairly current 
material, to be read casually with a pro- 
jector. For its first selection, choice fell on 
Variety, September 12 to December 11, 1933 
(in the Theatre Collection), and, in the 
Newspaper room, the Sun, February 1 to 
March 31, and the New York Times, Feb- 
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ruary 7 to April 7, 1934. The New York 
Herald-Tribune is soon to be added. 

The actual photographing of the material 
is done in the Eastman laboratories. Film 
of standard 35-mm. width—differing from 
professional moving picture film, however, 
in having a base of non-inflammable cellu- 
lose acetate, as used in amateur “movie” 
cameras, and in being perforated on one 
edge only, allowing more space for the 
image—is used. The pages of newspapers 
are photographed lengthwise on the film 
(Variety is arranged crosswise) one foot 
carrying a fraction over eight pages—100 
feet accommodating from 825 to 850 pages. 
For purposes of comparison in storage, it 
is interesting to note that the file of a year 
of the Times, requiring about 108 cubic feet 
of shelving space for bound volumes, reduces 
to about one-third of a cubic foot of film. 

The projector, mounted vertically on the 
top of a cabinet, enclosed on three sides, 
sits on any table; the total height is 
slightly over three feet. Operation is fully 
controlled by the reader. The usual pro~ 
vision is made for a roll of film, but, in- 
stead of a motor, a hand crank reels the 
film either forward or backward. By index 
numbers, the required date of the paper is 
easily located, but the search for a particu- 
lar page may cause a brief delay, as the 
film is slightly out of focus during the 
process of reeling. The image, which is a 
negative (white letters on a black back- 
ground), is projected upon a metal projec- 
tion screen fitted into the base of the cabi- 
net. Since the image is 114 times the size 
of the original, and the screen measures 
approximately 15 x 18 inches, provision is 
made with the film track mounted on a uni- 
versal joint for manipulating the projec- 
tions so that any area of the size of a 
quarter-section of the page can be brought 
at one time to the screen area. No protec- 
tion against full daylight is required. 

Many of the questions regarding the use 
of film are already answered, at least theo- 
retically, by the technicians—the prime 
consideration, of course, being the life of 
the film. Deteriorating factors are practi- 
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cally, and as far as possible, eliminated. 
The projector is so constructed that the film 
is not subjected to the intense heat of the 
regular moving picture projector; thus the 
reader may use an area of film for any 
length of time without danger of blistering 
or burning it. Mechanical construction also 
minimizes wear of the film and gives protec- 
tion against mars and scratches. Theoreti- 
cally, from the scientific data available, it 
appears that film, kept under ideal condi- 
tions, will last almost indefinitely. How far 
ideal conditions, however, can be translated 
into library methods remains to be seen. 
From the administrative point of view, the 
reaction of the research worker will prove 
instructive; it is a new medium. As the 
film is to be used in the routine of serving 
readers, it will be treated as routine mate- 
rial—not a novelty. For the specific 
reference type of question, it should prove 
excellent; for casual searching, however, 
there may be some mechanical obstacles. 
The library is also providing means of mak- 
ing prints of this material available through 
its photostat service. 

From the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 





The American Library Association will 
hold a mid-winter meeting at Chicago, De- 
cember 27-29, 1934. 





Indiana Documents Received in the State 
Library During May and June, 1934 


Academy of Science. Proceedings Vol. 43 (1933). 
*Conservation, Dept. of. Outdoor Indiana, May, 1934. 
*Conservation, Dept. of. Outdoor Indiana, June, 1934. 
*Health, Div. of Public. Bulletin V 87, No. 5, May, 

1934, 

Soldiers’ Home. Report 1933. 

*Auditor of State. Quarterly Distribution of Motor 
Fuel Tax and Automobile license Fees April 1, 
1984. 

*Conservation, Dept. of. Outdoor Indiana July, 1934. 

Corn Growers’ Association. 34th Report, 1934. 
*Health, Div. of Public. Bulletin V. 87, No. 6, June, 

1984, 

*Public Service Commission. Uniform Classification 
of Accounts for Electric Utilities. 

Public Welfare, Dept. of. Bulletin of Charities and 
Correction, No. 213, June, 1934. 

State Farm. Report 1933. 


* Not given to the library for distribution. 
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NEWS NOTES OF INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Anderson. The marriage of Lucille Har- 
ris to C. Earl Flora took place at Ladoga 
early in June. Miss Harris has been chil- 
dren’s librarian since 1925, is a graduate 
of the Pittsburgh Carnegie library school 
and attended DePauw University. They 
will make their home in Xenia, Ohio. 

Mrs. Irene Lovdal took up the duties as 
successor to Miss Harris June ist. She is 
a graduate of Western Reserve library 
school and has had experience in the Cleve- 
land libraries. 


Bedford. The ladies of the Round Table 
have presented to the public library a beau- 
tiful painting by Clifton Wheeler. Previously 
the ladies have given several paintings to 
the high school. A special fund was raised 
and as a figure painting was desired it 
was decided to have a portrait of the late 
Elizabeth Wakefield Voris, granddaughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Voris and daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Voris, all connected 
in various ways with the beginning and 
growth of the library. Judge R. N. Pal- 
mer, president of the board, accepted the 
gift in a pleasing ceremony. 


Bicknell. 


Miss Ruth Lynn took charge 
of the public library July ist, succeeding 
Mrs. Elsie Mock, who resigned after her 


marriage. 
assistant. 


Butler. W. D. Miller recently presented 
the Butler public library with a valuable 
gift, in the form of a fine painting by W. 
A. Eyden, one of Indiana’s celebrated 
artists. The scene is that of the pictur- 
esque village of Nashville, nestled among 
the hills of Brown county and is a fine 
portrayal of the virgin beauty of this part 
of the State, which has been the subject 
of many beautiful landscapes. 


Cambridge City. Under the provisions of 
the will of the late Joseph Hallowell a 
bequest of $10,000 is made for the erection 
of a building to house the public library. 
The will provides, however, that $5,000 
additional be raised by public subscription 


Miss Evelyn Hauser is her 


within one year of the testator’s death. It 
is hoped that a way will be found to meet 
the conditions of the will. The gift has 
been formally accepted by the Library 
Board. 


Columbus. Miss Maribel Henderson of 
the public library staff was married June 
80th to Roger Billings of Detroit. 


Evansville. Miss Hazel Burk passed away 
in a Cleveland, Ohio, hospital May 29th 
following an operation at the Cleveland 
Clinic where she had been under treatment. 
A graduate of the University of Chicago 
and Los Angeles library school, Miss Burk 
came to Evansville in 1930 as head of the 
circulation desk at the Central library. For 
two years she has been county librarian. 
Previously Miss Burk was librarian for 
several years of the Santa Fe, N. M., public 
library, for a while in the John Crerar li- 
brary in Chicago and in Spencer, Indiana, 
where she made a notable record in extend- 
ing the service of that library throughout 
the county. Burial was at Canton, Ohio. 

Miss Ruth Funkhouser, who was married 
to Howard Dexter McMurtry, July 7th, 
resigned as head of circulation at the Cen~ 
tral library, effective August 1st. She has 
been succeeded by Miss Amanda Browning, 
librarian of the East Side branch, who, in 
turn, is followed by Miss Zella Lockhart 
from the Howell branch. Miss Aline Mur- 
dock takes charge of the Howell branch 
with Miss Alberta Maes as assistant. Miss 
Browning is a graduate of DePauw and the 
Los Angeles library school. 

Miss Elsie Strassweg has been appointed 
county librarian. She graduated from the 
St. Louis library school and has been in the 
extension department. Her assistant is 
Miss Mary Francis Lannert, transferred 
from the Howell branch, who is succeeded 
by Miss Wanda Miller. 

Miss Elizabeth Scherer, volunteer worker 
at the Central library, has received an ap- 
pointment to the Columbia University li- 
brary beginning August 15th. Miss Scherer 
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graduated from the Columbia library school 
in 1933. 

Miss Marcia Wheeler, first assistant in 
the catalog department, has resigned to 
become librarian of the public library at 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

Miss Katherine Epmeier has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Aurelia Bissmaier 
in the circulation department who has re- 
signed to be married. 


Francesville. Mrs. Hilda Fenstermaker 
has been appointed librarian of the public 
library to succeed Miss Zelma Burget who 
takes a teaching position in the local school 
in the fall. 


Gary. Miss Lorraine Sunbeen, librarian 
of the Chesterton library, was married June 
80th to Leslie Strand. 

The public library has adopted the self 
charging system. Here’s how, as outlined 
by posters: 

1) Select a book. 

2) Remore the book card from the 
pocket inside the back cover of the book. 

3) Write your card number on the left 
side of the book card. (You must have 
your reader’s card with you in order to 
borrow a book.) 

4) Put your reader’s card and the book 
card into the book pocket. 

5) Give the book to the attendant at 
the door. 

6) For charging more than one book, 
follow the same procedure, marking the 
reader-card number on each book card. 


Signs directing the patrons are conspicu- 
ously placed to the rear of the main desk 


on a specially-constructed counter. Pencils 
on chains are available for marking the book 
cards. 

As the present readers’ cards wear out 
smaller identification cards will be issued. 
Failure to bring cards will necessitate issu- 
ance of a temporary card at a fee of 5 
cents. 

Borrowers will leave the library with a 
dated card in the book pocket to remind 
them of the return date. Formerly this 
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date was stamped on a slip pasted in the 
back cover. 

Books will be returned as usual to the 
main desk. 

Institution of a new charging plan will 
have a two-fold effect. It will enable 
librarians to render more service to patrons 
in selection of books, and it will reduce the 
cost of supplies used. Likewise the charg- 
ing of books will be speeded up. 


Greencastle. Miss Margaret Gilmore, for 
25 years assistant librarian of the DePauw 
University library, retired Jan. 1st for rea- 
sons of health. Miss Gilmore suffered con- 
siderable shock when involved in the Green- 
castle bank robbery, as an innocent by- 
stander, when bandits made a daylight raid. 
Years of devoted service at DePauw and 
work for the library interests of the State 
merit all her friends’ best wishes for a 
happy retirement and many years in which 
to enjoy it. 


Goodland. After serving three years as 
librarian of the public library Miss Frances 
Elizabeth Pierce was married June 24th 
to Roger W. Johnson of Goodland. They 
will make their home in Muncie. 


Hartford City. After nine years service 
as librarian of the public library Miss Mary 
Knott resigned to take effect August 1st. 


Indianapolis. A “Talking Book” has been 
added to the Braille department of the State 
library. As only about one-fourth of the 
blind people ever learn to read Braille this 
new method has been developed to reach 
those who cannot read for themselves. The 
American Foundation for the Blind has been 
at work for several years perfecting a 
machine that will be inexpensive and record 
long writings without too much changing 
of records. Officers of the Foundation have 
worked with phonograph and radio engi- 
neers until they have achieved a machine 
that will play a record eighteen instead 
of the ordinary four minutes, and on which 
an ordinary novel might appear on six or 
eight records. It is expected that many 
blind persons will buy the machine for them- 
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selves as it costs only twenty to thirty 
dollars. The State library will add records 
to its blind section collection and they may 
be borrowed as Braille books now are. The 
Foundation is conducting a campaign to 
raise $150,000 to buy machines for the blind. 


The first librarian of the public library, 
Charles Evans, was honored in June by 
Brown University with a doctor’s degree. 
Dr. Evans received much more newspaper 
notice as the father of Chick Evans, the 
golfer, than as the scholarly editor of 
Evans’ American Bibliography, a really 
notable work now in its 12th volume. 


The Arsenal technical high school library 
has added to its staff Mrs. Arthur B. 
Stonex, who has been for three years in 
charge of the Bloomington Junior high 
school library. 


Several new members have joined the pub- 
lic library staff. Miss Florence Wolff of 
Mishawaka graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1931 and from Drexel Insti- 
tute library school in 1932. She has served 
in the reference department at Drexel and 
on the staff of the Morristown, N. J., public 
library. Miss Vera Brizius of Newburgh 
graduated from DePauw in 1930 and Illinois 
library school. She has been identified with 
the Evansville public library and cataloged 
the Knightstown high school library last 
spring. Miss Marian McFadden of Shelby- 
ville graduated from Smith college and 
Columbia library school and has had ex- 
perience in the children’s departments of 
the Queensborough, N. Y., and Springfield, 
Ill., public libraries and is leaving her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Shelbyville high 
school library. Miss Virginia Cappes of 
Nappanee has worked in the Elkhart public 
library and graduated from the College of 
Wooster and University of Michigan library 
school. Miss Katheryn Suckow of Franklin 
is a graduate of Franklin college and IIli- 
nois library school and had had a year in 
the Franklin public library. Miss Jessie P. 
Boswell has also joined the public library 
staff after working several months with the 
Indiana Historical Bureau since leaving the 
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position of librarian of the Indiana Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau. 

At the public library Miss Virginia Logan 
resigned July 1 to go to her home in Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia. Miss Ruth Linden- 
borg has resigned to be married to Joseph 
Hood. Miss Kathryn Nelson of Mentone, 
who will enter the Library school of Wis- 
consin University, did her practice work in 
the public library this summer. 

James Ross, librarian, of Bristol, England, 
and a delegate to the A. L. A. Conference, 
visited Indianapolis libraries recently. 
Charles J. Finger, distinguished critic and 
author, and his daughter Helen, the illus- 
trator of several of his books, were guests 
of the public library in June. 

Children’s summer reading contests in 
several branches have had full swing during 
July and August. Haughville, Riverside and 
Prospect branches used with great success 
the “Balloon reading plan” and Madison 
Avenue the “Book caravan,” both of which 
are described in the Wilson Bulletin for 
May-June, 1934. These were highly popu- 
lar with the children and produced good 
results. 

A book which will be of interest to In- 
diana librarians and to their girl readers 
is Lucinda: a little girl of 1860, published 
by Stokes in September. The author is 
Mabel Leigh Hunt, librarian of the Rauh 
Memorial library. The setting of the story 
is that of a Quaker community in Indiana 
during the period of the Civil War, and it 
contains considerable material of local 
interest. Girls from ten to fourteen will 
enjoy it, and also adults who have Quaker 
interests or who like stories with an old- 


’ fashioned flavor. Charmingly illustrated by 


Cameron Wright. 


Lebanon. Miss Marie Hill has been ap- 
pointed librarian to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mrs. Bynum. Miss Hill 
has been employed in the library four years 
as children’s librarian and recently as 
reference librarian. She attended Illinois 
Women’s college, Butler University, John 
Herron Art Institute, and the Indiana sum- 
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mer library school. Miss Mildred Rogers, 
in summer school this year, will be chil- 
dren’s librarian and Mrs. R. C. N. Cook, who 
has charge of the high school library, will 
also serve as reference librarian. 


Logansport. The Kansas state library 
will have the services of Miss Edith Switzer 
who has been on the public library staff 
for ten years. Miss Switzer, who is a resi- 
dent of Galveston, will serve as cataloger 
and reference librarian in her new position. 
Miss Alice Beaver will fill the position left 
at the public library. 


Mitchell. The public library was closed 
again this year during July and August 
because of lack of funds. 


Muncie. Meeting a need long existent 
for a branch of the public library in the 
southwest section of the city the Lincoln 
branch library was dedicated June 5th. It 
is located in the Lincoln school building and 
has a separate outside entrance. Its com- 
pletion is the outcome of the united efforts 
of the Library board, School board, and the 
Lincoln school community club. The school 
board furnishes space, light, heat and jani- 
tor service; the Community club equipped 
the room and the Library board supplies 
books and librarian. Ball Brothers donated 
$600 for equipment. Many books were do- 
nated, the family of the late J. P. Chamness, 
former member of the library board, pre- 
senting 500 books in his memory. 

Miss Grace Arthur and Miss Lenore 
Carey were granted an eight weeks leave 
of absence to study this summer at the 
University of Illinois library school. 


Oakland City. Mrs. Ruth Martin Mann- 
ing has taken the place of Miss Carol 
Hawkes as librarian of the college library. 


Peru. Five hundred dollars was contrib- 
uted by clubs and activities initiated by 
them to keep the public library open last 
winter when the rate was decreased to one 
cent. -Now that the rate is 24% cents the 
school board has resumed control and hopes 
to keep open longer hours during the coming 
year. 
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Portland. The public library was one of 
the fortunate institutions to receive a beau- 
tiful painting for the children’s room. It 
was done by Miss Helen Baird of Redkey 
under the Federal Artists Fund. Cork 
board has also been placed over the high 
upper shelves of the room to provide exhibit 
space to make it more attractive to young 
folks. 

Richmond. Miss Mary Steere has been 
cataloging the Quaker collection at the Earl- 
ham college library. Miss Steere is Michi- 
gan library school, 1927. 

South Bend. The articles on Archives by 
Jay Walz in the last OCCURRENT was from 
the South Bend Times and not the Tribune 
as stated. An injustice also was done the 
public library in giving, through error, the 
figures for annual circulation which should 
be 1,119,905, double the number quoted. 

Wabash. For more than a year the pub- 
lic library has been open only four hours 
a day and for a time it was closed entirely 
because of shortage of funds. Anticipat- 
ing collections from the usual four cent 
tax again this year the board has announced 
longer hours beginning in September. 





What is the business of a library as an 
educational institution? What is education 
after all? I like to think of a public library 
not primarily as an institution for the cir- 
culation of books, but as an institution for 


the dissemination of vital ideas. Books are 
inanimate things, but ideas are the moving 
forces of the world. Ideas make over 
people. They make over communities, and 
they make over nations, and it is these 
things we want to keep in mind. 

S. H. Rauck. 


“An intelligent government and an in- 
telligent citizenship do not grow spontane- 
ously. They must be fashioned by care- 
fully fabricated, highly tempered tools. An 
unwise economy that will cut at the roots 
of our American system of free schools and 
libraries may prove to be a fatal economy. 
To be great and free America must be 
educated.” 

HAROLD IcKEs, Secretary of Interior. 








ANNUAL MEETINGS 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HOTEL OLIVER, SOUTH BEND, OCTOBER 24, 25, 26, 1934 





INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
LINCOLN HOTEL, INDIANAPOLIS, NOVEMBER 14, 15, 1934 








